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[With this number we begin issuing the INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE in printed form. We preserve the gen- 
eral form and appearance of the Service and are able to 
publish the same amount of material in a printed four- 
page issue that we have been presenting in an average 
seven-page multigraphed issue —Eb.] 


Growth of the British Labor Party 


The following table, given on the authority of the 
Manchester Guardian, shows the rise toward power of 
the British Labor Party: 


Number elected Total Votes 
118,003 
1910 (January) .. 40.......... 532,807 
1910 (December) . 381,024 
4,358,045 


How the parties gained seats from each other in the 
recent election appears in the following: 


Liberal from Conservative ....... 67 
Liberal from Labor ............. 13 
Labor from Conservative ........ 40 
Labor from Liberal ............. 22 
Conservative from Liberal ....... 14 
Conservative from Labor ........ 3 
Conservative from Independent ... 1 
Independent from Communist .... 


Light is thrown on the present state of mind of 
the Labor Party leaders by a resolution passed by the 
Executive which contains the following passage: “In 
view of the critical Parliamentary position which may 
involve the country in another general election at an 
early date, the Executive requests Mr. Henderson and 
the headquarters staff, together with regional officers, 
to proceed at once to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments, financial and otherwise, for the next contest, 
oe will be the most momentous in the history of 


the party.” 


of Living Standards Among 


Parmeter 

ving: cast ts of, beng: 

of the eountry ave started by 
Livingston county, New York, 
which, was Goren typical 
success arming. Econ New 
ment o fe cooperated w “ihe New York 


State College Agriculture at Cornell University in 
an investigation, ich covered 402 farms mepresenting 
about 14 per cent of the total number in fhe county. 
The average expenditure by farm families for, the year 
ending September 1, 1921 was $2,012. About one- 
third of this sum was provided without direct purchase, 
coming from food materials and fuel obtained from the 
farms, from occupancy of the farm home, and from 
unpaid labor. Expenditure for food was 39.5 per 
cent of the total; for clothing 13.8 per cent; for health 
maintenance 4.1 per cent; for education, church and 
social activities, recreation, etc., 15.9 per cent; and for 
personal items 1.2 per cent. "Water was piped into 
19.8 per cent of the houses, and gas or electric light 
was found in 24.6 per cent, these figures being con- 
siderably higher than the average for New York State 
as a whole, according to the 1920 census, Apparently 
the Livingston county families devoted about one-sixth 
of their income to expenditures for “advancement,” in 
which category the investigators include travel, vaca- 
tion trips, automobiles, and apparatus and supplies for 
amateur scientific work, as well as education and 
church and social work. The largest single “advance- 
ment” item was the cost of operating and repairing 
the automobile. This figure averaged $65. Cars were 
owned by 304 or 75.7 per cent of the farmers in- 
cluded in the study, The 1920 census gives 30.7 per 
cent as the average number of farmers owning auto- 
mobiles throughout the country. Next to expenditure 
for automobiles, the largest item under “advancement” 
was contributions to church expenditure, which aver- 
aged $40 a family. 

Expenditure ri higher education, which included 
the cost of tuition, books, board, lodging and travel 
was $36, or 1.8 per cent of the total. In 30.3 per 
cent of 165 families with children 18 years or older, 
at least one child had finished the high school; in 29.4 
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per cent of 92 families having children 23 years or 
older, at least one child had been to college for one 
ear or more. It was noted that the better educated 

ds of families spent a larger proportion of their 
income for the less immediate needs, and were living 
in beter homes. In 45.8 per cent of the families, how- 
ever, neither the man nor the woman had remained in 
school beyond the eighth grade. Those who had been, 
through one or more years of college comprised 2.5 per 
cent of the heads of families. About one-eighth of the 
younger generation of 23 years or over had passed at 
least two years in college. It was also shown that the 
cost of clothing for both boys and girls increases rapid- 
ly from the age of seventeen on, until between the ages 
of 21 and 24 inclusive it is twice that of their parents. 
The cost of clothing for girls in their late teens and 
eatly twenties was found to average slightly higher 
than that for boys of the same age, while from 25 
years on the cost falls more rapidly for women than 
for men. 

One of the most striking things shown by the study 
is the similarity between the figures for owner and 
tenant families in Livingston county. The greatest 
difference was in the figures for rent, and that difference, 
was only 1.1 per cent. Another feature is the similarity 
shown between expenditure by farm families and ex- 
penditure by industrial families as disclosed in studies 
made by the Department of Labor. Rent costs the farm 
families a little more than it costs the industrial families, 
but the farm families spend a little less for clohing. 
Other differences were insignificant. Those in charge 
of the study think that on the whole conditions in this 
area are considerably more favorable than the average 
for all sections of the United States. All such studies 
offer material of immediate concern to persons inter- 
ested in social betterment. 


Child Labor Day 


January 27 and 28 are the days designated for the 
observance of Child Labor Day in churches and 
schools, respectively. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in its call for observance of these days has 
pointed out the following facts: “The census of 1920 
showed 1,060,858 children between 10 and 15 at work 
in the United States. But that figure would be a 
mild statement for the conditions existing right now. 
The 1920 census was taken while the Federal Child 
Labor Tax Law, which materially restricted the em- 
ployment of child labor in every state in the Union, 
was in effect. But in 1922 that Federal Law was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court and 
the regulation of child labor was thrown back entirely 
upon the consciences of the individual states. The 
result is a mass of forty-eight different child labor 
codes in this country, having little relation to each 
other. And more than that, the result is a definite in- 
crease in the number of children employed in all parts 
of the nation now that the Federal ban no longer 
exists, Children who should be in school are work- 


ing in factories, on industrialized farms, in tenement 
sweatshops, on city streets—are losing precious educa- 
tion and the playtime of childhood simply because their 
elders are not yet sufficiently enlightened to protect 
snd train them in the formative period of their 
ves, 
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The observance of Child Labor Sunday is made easy 
by the informational material which the National Com- 
mittee has prepared for distribution. From “Child 
Labor Facts,” a pocket-size booklet, and the pamphlet 
“American Patch Work” the necessary data may be 
secured for a sermon or address. An impressive 
poster has also been prepared for churches and schools 
that plan to observe Child Labor Day. It is suggested 
that where it is not practicable to devote a sermon 
period to the subject, a brief presentation of the facts 
may be given, based upon the material referred to. 
Attention is now being focussed upon the bill which 
is before Congress providing for th! submission to the 
states of a Constitutional A1w.endmert empowering 
Congress to regulate the labor of children. Full in- 
formation may be secured from thé National Child 
Labor Committee, 1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Southern Groups Ask for Farmer 
Immigrants 


A new resw': ui the Negro exodus from the farm 
lands of the South is to be seen in the drive to change 
the present immigration law launched by the Southern 
Alluvial Landowners’ Association which represents an 
actual ownership of upward of 1,000,000 acres of 
the rich “bottom” lands in the Memphis region. This 
organization favors such changes in present laws as 
will permit advancing of transportation costs to im- 
migrants who may be found in all ways desirable, 
help which cannot be given under the present laws. 
The phrase “in all ways desirable” states the basis for 
the new type of selective laws desired by big planta- 
tion owners and lumber companies. These interests 
would break up their vast acreage into farms and sell 
them to immigrants from northern Europe who have 
agricultural experience. No cash in advance payment 
is to be required, and it is planned to allow terms as 
low as prevailing rentals in order to stimulate home 
ownership and the development of idle land. Not only 
do these interests propose to offer this inducement if 
they can get the right people, but they will go so far 
as to provide for the maintenance of good families 
for one or two crop seasons in order that such families 
may “get on their feet.” The Association is making 
an obvious effort to win the support of those agri- 
cultural leaders who oppose any change in the present 
immigration law by pointing out that this plan does 
not necessarily call for a change in the quota scheme. 
Rather it suggests vocational as well as racial selec- 
tion according to our national needs at any given time. 
Organized efforts are also being made to induce groups 
of Danish farmers to settle in various parts of North 
and South Carolina. It is hoped that the Danes will 
provide centers of demonstration which will influence 
the rest of the farmers in the states. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The past two and one half years have put to a 
severe test the unemployment insurance plan of Great 
Britain. The Index (New York Trust Company) 
for December 1923 quotes from the report of the 
Ministry of Labor showing that during that period 
170,000,000 separate payments of benefits were made 


to unemployed persons, and these payments amounted 
ond ism The British unemployment insur- 


fund is made up as follows: 38.7 per cent con- 
tributed by employers, 35.9 per ‘cent by employees, 
25.4 by the government. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance became ef- 
fective in Great Britain in 1912 and it then covered 
chiefly the employees in the building, engineering, and 
ship building industries. In 1920 it was extended to 
cover practically all manual workers and non-manual 
workers earning not more than £250 per year. At 
the present time approximately 11,750,000 workers are 
covered by the fund. 

The report shows that in June 1921, 2,044,655 per- 
sons were registered as wholly unemployed and 
776,986 on part time, though not all of them were 
entitled to benefits. By the end of October 1923 the 
number of persons registered as unemployed was 
1,296,050. The strain of the long continued unem- 
ployment made it impossible for many to keep up 
their contributions to the fund and so they were not 
eligible for benefits. However, in many instances they 
were assisted by “discretionary allowances” which 
were an additional tax upon the fund. Benefits were 
paid at the rate of 15 shillings per week for men, 12 
shillings for women and half rate for minors. 

Commenting upon the results obtained during this 
period of testing the Ministry of Labor says: “This ex- 
perience has shown that compulsory insurance against 
unemployment is entirely practicable. The extended 
scheme of insurance has successfully passed through 
the crucial test imposed by an immense amount of 
unemployment, unprecedented both in itensity and 
duration. . . . The Unemployment Fund has provided 
benefits vastly greater than those originally contem- 
plated. It has done so, it is true, at the expense of 
largely increased contributions and of a considerable 
febt; but . . . the financial stability of the scheme 

not open to serious question.” 


4 Fifty Years of Grange Political 
Activity 


() The public thinks that political activity of farmers 
is new, because of the sudden rise of the farm bloc in 
Congress and the publicity which this group has re- 
ceived in the metropolitan newspapers. As a matter 
of fact, the participation of farmers in politics has 
been growing for about fifty years, and the present 
great activities are due to the rise of large new organ- 
wations which are following very largely the methods 
of older organizations like the Farmer’s Union and 
The Grange. The Grange has issued a statement 
reviewing practically fifty years of political activity. 
In 1874 the Grange declared “we desire to bring pro- 
ducers and consumers, farmers and manufacturers 
into the most direct and friendly relations possible.” 
In 1872 this organization began its agitation for reg- 
wating the railroad companies. The creation of an 
Interstate Commerce Commission was recommended 
as a remedy for unfair railroad rates and discrimina- 
don as early as 1874. As far back as 1875 the Na- 
hgial Grange endorsed woman suffrage and consist- 
yehtly supported the national amendment. From the 
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beginning it was a strong advocate of prohibition. 
(Later, intoxication was made a ground for expulsion 
from the order and a member who engaged in selling 
intoxicants was to be expelled). The Grange began 
to agitate for pure food laws in 1881. In 1886 it 
declared for the direct election of United States 
Senators, in 1887 for a parcels post, in 1889 for re- 
stricted immigration. Thus it is evident that this 
organization of farmers was one of the pioneers for 
legislation which was adopted only after twenty to 
thirty years of education and agitation, and that in 
addition to obviously class legislation it has favored 
numerous other progressive or popular measures. 
At its recent national convention, the Grange ap- 
proved the following measures: tax reduction and the 
simplification of government procedure; taxation of 
incomes from all forms of securities and no reduc- 
tion of income tax schedules; taxes on gasoline; the 
drafting of industrial plants and the government 
manufacture of munitions in case of war; a probe of 
the causes of increasing mental defect and insanity; 
lower operating, custs and rates on our transportation 
systems; more practical subjects in the public schools. 
At the same session the Grange opposed a ship subsidy 
and a sales tax. This linking of social with economic 
interest and activity has manifest ethical implications. 


The President and the World Court 


Writing in Foreign Affairs for December George W. 
Wickersham discusses “The Senate and Our Foreign 
Relations.” In the course of the article he says: 

“The proposition to adhere to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice lies on the table of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Will President Coolidge 
urge that it be acted upon favorably and put the whole 
power and prestige of his office behind the recommenda- 
tion, or will he content himself with a general approval 
of the plan and allow the Senate to kill it by some 
alternative suggestions which will be wholly impossible 
of acceptance by the nations parties to the agreement 
under which the Court exists? 

“President Coolidge’s initial message to Congress will 
probably have answered this question before this article 
appears. The writer indulges in the hope that Mr. 
Coolidge will speak in no uncertain terms in support 
of the Hughes plan. The conduct of foreign relations 
will be almost impossible of satisfactory direction if the 
Senate shall continue in future to interfere with and 
hamper the Executive as it has done the last four 

ears.’ 
The President’s statement on the Court to which Mr. 
Wickersham referred as forthcoming was as follows: 
“Pending before the Senate is a proposal that this 
Government give its support to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which is a new and somewhat 
different plan. This is not a partisan question. It should 
not assume an artificial importance. The court is mere- 
ly a convenient instrument of adjustment to which we 
could go, but to which we could not be brought. It 
should be discussed with entire candor, not by a political 


but a judicial method, without pressure and without 
prejudice. Partisanship has no place in our foreign re- 
lations. As I wish to see a court established, and as the 
proposal presents the only practical plan on which many 


nations have ever agreed, though it may not meet every 
desire. I therefore commend it to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate, with the proposed reservations 
clearly indicating our refusal to adhere to the League 
of Nations.” 

Commenting on this the London Nation says: “As 
regards foreign politics, Mr. Coolidge, while dissatisfied 
with the Permanent Court of International Justice, is 
ready to support it as ‘the only practical plan on which 
many nations have ever agreed,’ but illogically enough 
maintains his opposition to the League of Nations itself, 
for which precisely the same claim can be advanced.” 


Cooperation Changes Danish 
Home Life 


Mr. Chris L. Christensen, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who spent two years in Den- 
mark, writes on “How Cooperation Has Changed 
Danish Home Life” in Farm and Fireside for October 
1923. “Forty years ago farm women in Denmark 
did men’s work in the field. . . . Today it is very 
unusual for a Danish woman to do any field work. 
I seldom saw one of them milking cows.” Coopera- 
tion has helped to make the Danish farmers so pros- 
perous that women no longer think of doing this 
work. “Clothes are sent to the cooperative community 
laundry. Cooperative bakeries relieve the cooks of 
part of their daily tasks.” Houses are becoming more 
comfortable and beautiful. There are many com- 
munity clubs. “Group singing is a regular feature of 
the neighborhood meetings. Music and art are regular 
subjects in the schools. There are special schools for 
adults. Education is almost a passion ‘with the Danes. 
. . .« Cooperation has to a large extent ironed out 
class and social distinctions.” 


“Greater France’’ 


This is the title of an elaborately descriptive and sta- 
tistical article in Foreign Affairs for December by 
Henri Hauser. It contains the following passages: 

“No longer are all the great French cities in France. 
To the fifteen cities of France proper which have over 
100,000 inhabitants there must now be added Algiers, 
Oran, Tunis, Marrakech, Casablanca, Hanoi, and the 
Chinese suburbs of Saigon. There would be small 
error in adding to the forty million French of Europe 
over fifty million other people who live under the 
French flag. Let us set down, then, that Greater 
France consists of twelve million square kilometers of 
territory and contains about a hundred million inhabi- 
tants. Let us remember that Greater France, with an 
area considerably exceeding that of the Amrican Union, 
has a somewhat smaller population. Numerically, how- 
ever, the two are comparable.” 

“To the harsh doctrines justifying the dominion of 
France over inferior races there at first succeeded a naif 
idealism, which saw in all the subjects of France men 
of equal value ready to be transformed into true 
Frenchmen. Experience and contact with the various 
populations of the French Empire have modified this 
exaggerated view and have taught France the com- 
plexity of her colonial problems. She knows now that 
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her task is not to assimilate white, black, and yellow 
populations, each of them with its own traditions, but 
to help each, in its own interest as well as in the interest 
of all, to develop along the lines of its own individual 
civilization.” 

“The fate of France is henceforth inseparably linked 
with that of Greater France. With a population which 
unfortunately remains stationary in the neighborhood 
of 40 millions France would seem to be condemned to 
be but a great memory, a shadow of a glorious past. 
That instead she is a great reality, faced with a great 
future, is because of the 60 million subjects and 
protégés who inhabit the France beyond the seas. - 
Among them there are not, it is true, more than one 
million of European origin and not more than 10 mil- 
lion of the white race. But it is French civilization 
which is stamping these diverse elements.” 


A Plea for Compromise in the 
European Dispute 


“The fact is,” says Walker D. Hines, (formerly 
Director General of our railroads) writing in the 
December Foreign Affairs, “that all the Allies are tarred 
with the same brush. Each appears to have been ut- 
terly devoid of spiritual and unselfish principles since 
the Armistice. Each has pursued its own selfish pur- 
poses regardless of the effect upon others, and in doing 
so has jeopardized its own welfare. And these charac- 
terizations apply also to our own country. 

“The time is past for blind adherence to formulas 
heretofore announced. Every government can prove 
to a certainty, from its own standpoint, that the for- 
mulas it has adopted and the positions it has taken 
are absolutely right. The nations involved could 
discuss until the end of time, without solution, the 
question as to who is right and who is wrong in ab- 
stract principle. We should not waste breath now 
on debating whether the Ruhr occupation is legal or 
whether any public man or set of public men was right 
in the enunciation of some prior declaration.” 

Incidentally he points out one ground of French 
irritation in the reparations dispute: ‘“ When we come 
to the clash of interest between Great Britain and 
France with reference to reparations, a highly inter- 
esting circumstance is that while the Treaty of Versail- 
les was being drafted Great Britain, under the lead- 
ership of Lloyd George and with the active participa- 
tion of Prime Minister Smuts of South Africa, took 
the initiative in demanding that the definition of re- 
paration damage should be enlarged to include the 
cost of pensions to naval and military victims of the 
war and their dependents, although it was more than 
questionable whether such cost could legitimately be 
regarded as a part of the damage to the civilian popula- 
tions—which, before the Armistice, had been accepted 
as the basis for the compensation to be made bv Ger- 
many. Great Britain’s persistence prevailed, and it 
is estimated that the amount of reparations was there- 
by more than doubled. Great Britain, however, with 
its greater political elasticity, has since evinced a 
marked willingness to make a readjustment, and in- 
fluential British circles have insisted that Germany 
cannot possibly pay what has been demanded.” 


